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JEANNETTE 
BY A. E. A. 
(Concluded from page 91.) 


EANNETTE was almost a 
stranger at school, having at- 
tended but afew weeks; and her 
classmates, pitying her and re- 
membering Nannie’s “ mission,’’ 
were very kind to her, always 
ready to assist her in any way, 

including her in all their little pleasures, and 

allowing the occasionally hasty or petulant words 
to pass without comment. And as she really 
loved study, school was a happy place to her, 
where she could put aside home trials for a while. 

Nannie and Eva— innocent little schemers — 

were not long in finding another step, which was to 

invite Jeannette to join their Sunday-school class. 

This too proved a success; for Mr. Brainard, 

having recently moved to Fairview, had not yet 

connected himself and his family definitely with 
any church, and was willing to gratify his daugh- 
ter by going where she wished. Mrs. Campbell 
soon became much interested in her new pupil, 
whose lessons were carefully learned, and who 
was not too shy to ask or answer questions; and 

Jeannette, quick to feel and slow to forget, learned 

many things which were sources of both help and 

comfort. 

One day in winter Mrs. Campbell met Jean- 
nette in the street; and after accompanying her 
home, and talking for some time with Mrs. 
Brainard, asked permission to take her pupil 
back with her for a few hours. Consent was 
given, and Jeannette soon found herself in Mrs. 
Campbell’s pleasant parlor. 

“Perhaps you don’t know, Jeanie,’’ she said, 
‘* that I have no home of my own, and board in 
my sister’s family; and as you are a stranger, I 
shall ask her to let us have our supper here. 
Until then, you can look at the books and pic- 
tures and other things, and ask me any questions 
you please about them.” 

So Jeannette looked and admired and chatted 
merrily, and was delighted with everything, in- 
cluding the nice little supper sent up at the proper 
time; and after supper, Mrs. Campbell drew two 
low chairs near the open fire, and began to talk 
about the Sunday-school and matters connected 
with it. By and by she said, — 

“ Jeanie, dear, sometimes I see a sad look on 
your face that does not rightly belong to your 
age. Is it any trouble in which I can help you at 
all? I should be glad to do so, if I could.” 

Jeannette colored to the temples; but she had 
been wishing to find assistance, and she answered 
frankly, — 

“It is because I don’t get on very well with my 
step-mother. She is a good woman, I know, and 
I suppose she means to do right; but she has a 
very unpleasant way of saying things, especially 
about any matter she does not like. And some- 
times it makes me so angry that I dare not speak, 
lest I should say something I ought not; and some- 
times the tears come and choke me, and I can’t 
speak either way. She says I am cross and sullen, 
and cannot bear a word of blame. IJIknow I’m 
not sullen, and I don’t mean to be cross; and I 
can bear to be blamed,—by some people,” she 
added with a laugh that was half a ery. 

“And what do you do, Jeanie, when such 
things happen?” 

“ When I can, I go to my room, and stay till I 
grow calm again. Oh, yes! she lets me go; I 
heard her say once to Susanna, ‘She will get 
over her pet sooner if she is let alone.’ Susanna 


has lived with us ever since I was a baby; she 
knows me better than Mrs. Brainard does.”? 

“You do not call your step-mother ‘ Mrs. 
Brainard’ when you speak to her, I hope,”’ said 
Mrs. Campbell, gravely. 

‘¢ No, never. But I have not liked to call her 
‘mother,’ and so I don’t call her anything if I 
can help it. Is it wrong?” she asked, with a 
wistful glance at Mrs. Campbell’s grave face. 

“T think it would be much better, for both of 
you, to call her ‘mother,’’? answered Mrs. 
Campbell. “I can understand your feeling, 
Jeanie, and I do not. think you are altogether 
to blame. But if you will try, you can be 
very much happier yourself, and make your 
home happier too.” 

“Tell me how,” said Jeannette, softly, pressing 
the hand she held. ~ 

“J think I was somewhat like you, Jeannette, 
when I was your age; and I have, as folks say, 
‘been through the mill myself,’ for I too had a 
step-mother. I did not like it at first, but I learned 
to love her very much. So I can give you the 
result of my experience. Suppose, when you are 
crossed in your wishes, or trying things happen, 
you should, as soon as you can command your 
voice, say something pleasant, or offer to do some- 
thing for your mother,—that would show her 
that you were not cross or sullen. And try not 
to do again the thing for which she has blamed 
you. And if you must run away to grow calm, — 
I daresay you must, once in a while, — think, 
when you are by yourself, of the many kind 
things she has done, and offer a little prayer for 
help. It need not be long, only ‘Help me to 
feel right, and act right,’ or something to that 
effect. And the help will come; never doubt it. 
Hard, is it, to speak pleasantly when you feel 
wronged and hurt? Yes; but I think one who 
can control herself sufficiently to say nothing 
when she is angry, can do almost anything.” 

“ Aunt Ellen used to say that any girl must 
have very little respect for herself who would 
speak disrespectfully to older persons,” said Jean- 
nette; “and I want to respect myself, if I can.’’ 

“ Aunt Ellen was quite right,” answered Mrs. 
Campbell; “but you must remember, too, that 
your mother has many trials and cares and vexa- 
tions that you know nothing about; and some- 
times, when you think her cross or unkind, it is 
only that she is feeling tired, of not well. And 
after all, Jeanie, the true way, and the only way, 
to be happy, is to think as little as possible of 
ourselves and our wishes. Will you remember 
these. things, dear ?” 

“JT will try,” said Jeannette. 

“And now I must not keep you longer. My 
nephew Walter will walk home with you; he 
knows your brother Edwin, and is in the same 
class at the High School.’’ 

Jeannette kept her word ; she remembered her 
teacher’s counsels, and tried to act upon them, 
and she soon found that she was learning to bear 
her trials more patiently. And indeed the trials 
were less; for Mrs. Brainard, who had thought it 
useless to try to gain the affection of her step- 
daughter, had begun to notice her more atten- 
tively. As the result of this, she could not but re- 
mark that Jeannette was always ready to leave her 
own employments to please or help her brothers, 
that she was watchful of opportunities to wait upon 
her father, and that she was neat and orderly in 
her ways; and although she sometimes seemed 
reluctant to comply with her own wishes or com- 
mands (she was never actually disobedient), 
Mrs. Brainard began to think that she had not 
done justice to the girl, and treated her with more 


indulgence ; so when a neighbor sent an invita- 
tion for Jeannette and her older brother to attend 
a little dancing party, she not only consented 
readily, but took care that the really pretty face 
and figure were set off by a tasteful and becoming 
dress. 


“ Does any one know why Jeannette Brainard 
is absent from school? This is the third day,” 
said Miss Thornton, toward the close of the 
winter term. 

“T called yesterday to inquire,” answered 
Carrie Heywood. “Her brother Harry is ill, 
—with lung fever, I think.” 

Yes, Harry — bright, merry, affectionate Harry 
—was very sick; and Jeannette could not 
have borne to go to school, even if she had not 
been needed at home. She would have been 
glad to stay constantly in the room with him, but 
her father would not permit it. 

“ You will be of far more use, Jeanie, dear,” 
he said, “if you will help Susanna and take 
charge of little Frank. Harry would not know 
you, — he does not know any one, poor boy, — 
and mother is an excellent nurse.”’ 

So Jeannette submitted, and only occasionally 
watehed by the bedside while Harry slept; but 
softly and swiftly went up and down stairs on the 
errands which sickness makes necessary. Three 
weeks passed, — the longest, saddest weeks she 
had ever known; and one morning Dr. Lee, who 
had made his daily visit, came into the sitting- 
room where Mr. Brainard and his daughter were 
by themselves. 

“T think,” he said, as he took the anxious 
father’s hand, “ that your boy is decidedly better. 
I am almost sure that he will recover now.”’ 

“ Thank God!” answered Mr. Brainard ; “ and 
I thank you too, Doctor, for your skill and con- 
stant care.”’ 

‘“ Better thank your wife,” replied Dr. Lee. 
“T am afraid all my skill would have been un- 
availing, if it had not been for the mother’s 
tender watchfulness. The boy will owe his life 
to her. 
to have another patient, see that she takes the 
rest she needs; she may safely do it now, and 
must. Good-morning.” 

“ Oh, father, may I go up and see Harry?” 
asked Jeannette as soon as the door closed. 

“Presently, dear; let me go up first and see 
mother.” In a few minutes he returned: to say 
that she might go. “ Only be careful not to wake 
him ; he is asleep.”’ 

She stood by the bed, her eyes filling with glad 
tears as she looked at the pale, thin face, the 
eyes closed in a peaceful slumber so different from 
the tossing and delirium of fever. “Harry will 
live— he will live,’’ she kept saying to herself; 
and then she remembered Dr. Lee’s words, “He 
will owe his life to his mother.” She looked 
toward the chair in which Mrs. Brainard was 
sitting, — pale almost as the sick boy, and looking 
worn and tired, but with a light of joy in her 
eyes that met a response in Jeannette’s own 
heart. With a deep but stifled sob she threw 
both arms around her step-mother’s neck, and 
for the first time voluntarily kissed her. The 
kiss and embrace were warmly returned; but 
neither spoke for some minutes. Then Jean- 
nette said softly, “Can I not stay with him now, 
mother, and let you go and sleep? You must be 
so tired. I will give him his drink if he wakes, 
and call you if he needs you. May 1?” And as 
she sat quietly by the bedside, knowing that Mrs. 
Brair awd was taking the rest she needed, Jean- 
nette 7as very peacefully happy. 


And, by the way, if you don’t wish me ~ 
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Harry’s convalescence was rapid, and his sister 
resumed her attendance at school with the spring 
term; but out of school she was devoted to him, 
—ready to read to him, tell him stories, play 
games with him when he was well enough, and 
in every way tried to interest and amuse him, 
—while at the same time she was quick to see 
how she could assist her mother, whose constant 
care of the sick boy had somewhat worn upon 
her. 

‘¢] think Jenny has improved very much within 
a few months,” Mrs. Brainard said one day to 
Susanna, whose long and faithful service had 
made her a household friend. 

Susanna gave an inarticulate grunt. 
be you understand her better,” she said. 

“That may be too,’’ answered Mrs. Brainard; 
“but I certainly think she is more affectionate 
and lovable.”’ 

‘¢¢ Love begets loye,’’’ was Susanna’s brief 
answer; and it made a text for Mrs. Brainard’s 
meditations. 

A few days later, Harry had come downstairs, 
and was lying on the sofa in the sitting-room. 
He was able to be with the family during most of 
the day, and would soon be out of doors again. 
He presumed a little upon the indulgence granted 
to an invalid, and occasionally took liberties with 
his parents which would not usually have been 
permitted, On this morning Mrs. Brainard had 
been reading to him, and was still sitting by him, 
when he suddenly looked up in her face and 
said, — 

“You love me, mother, don’t you ?” 

“Very much, Harry,’”’ she answered, a little 
surprised. 

“ And Frankie too?” 

“ Certainly ; Frank is a dear little fellow.” 

“ Well, why don’t you love Jeanie?” he asked 
half defiantly. 

“ What makes you think I don’t love her, 
Harry?” inquired Mrs. Brainard. 

“‘ Because — you don’t speak to her as you do 
tous. And sometimes you say things that make 
her feel bad; and then, when she doesn’t speak, 
’cause she can’t, you call her cross. I should be 
as mad as a hornet if it was my case,” added 
Master Harry, with great frankness. 

His mother did not reprove him. She merely 
asked, ‘“‘ Does your sister think I don’t love her, 
Harry ?” 

“TI should say she did,’? he answered. ‘‘I 
asked her once if she would n’t rather have you 
call her ‘ Jeanie,’ as the rest of us do; and she 
said, ‘ No, indeed; I’d rather keep ‘‘ Jeanie ”’ for 
those that love me.’ And then she cried — how 
she did cry! But I say, Mother!’’ he added 
quickly, startled at something he saw in her face, 
“7 didn’t mean any harm—I didn’t suppose 
you’d care.” 

Mrs. Brainard rose to leave the room; then 
turned back and kissed the wondering boy, saying, 
“You have done no harm, Harry; but remember 
that little boys of ten years old do not always 
understand older persons. I am going upstairs 
for a while; if you want anything, ask Susanna 
for it.”’ 

She left him, and he lay pondering a while 
upon her looks and words; then saying aloud, 
“ Any way, I wish she would love Jeanie,” he 
dismissed the subject from his mind, — a thing 
his mother did not do. 
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“ What makes you look so radiant, Jeanie 
_ Brainard?’’ asked one of the older girls as 
_ Jeannette entered the schoolroom one Monday 
morning in May. “We shall hardly need the 


i 7 
a 7 - 


sun, if you wear a face like that. 
found a gold-mine?” 

‘¢ Aladdin’s lamp, may be,”’ said another, with 
a smile; “or Fortunatus’s purse; or the won- 
derful roc’s egg?”’ 

But Jeannette only laughed and shook her 
head, saying to each suggestion, “ Better than 
that.” 

“You ’ll have to tell us, then, for it must be 
some great treasure,” continued the first speaker. 

“‘ A baby sister!” said Jeannette, triumphantly. 

Clara ‘Torrey turned to her desk, laughing 
softly. “I can't dispute you, Jeanie, for I have 
a wee sister myself; and I would n’t change her 
for twenty gold-mines.”’ 

But by this time Jeannette’s own mates had 
gathered around her with eager questions. Her 
answers were brief : ‘“‘She is only three days old. 
No, she’s not very pretty yet; I suppose little 
babies never are. They say she looks like Harry. 
No, she isn’t named yet.” But with Carrie 
Heywood, with whom she had become intimate, 
and in whose sweet and gentle nature Jeannette’s 
more stormy one found a calm repose, she was 
more confidential when opportunity came. 

‘¢ Father says she is not to be named till she is 
a month old; and he doesn’t care what name it 
is, if it is simple and easily spoken. Harry has 
been so fond of mother since he was sick that he 
wants Baby named for her, ‘ Esther;’ but she 
doesn’t like that name. And Carrie, dear, only 
think, — she says I may name her!” 

“Does she? And what shall you choose, — 
there are so many pretty names for girls?” 

“Yes, I know. But before we came here to 
live, I had a schoolmate, a French girl, whose 
name was Aimée. I thought it such a pretty 
name, — with a pretty meaning too. Father and 
mother would n’t like the French name, but I 
might call her Amy, which is very like it; and 
if they want a second name, I shall take yours, 
— Caroline.”’ 

‘¢T think Amy is a sweet pretty name,” said 
Carrie, decidedly. And to Jeannette’s great de- 
light, when the time came for naming Baby, every 
one approved her choice. 

“You love her, Jenny, dear,” said Mrs. Brain- 
ard, as Jeannette knelt down by her side to caress 
the infant. The girl’s quick ear caught the un- 
conscious emphasis on the “her,” and with the 
impulsiveness natural to her she put her arm 
around her mother’s neck and drew her face down 
to hers. 

‘‘ And I love you too, Mother,” she said; ‘I 
should be sorry to have you think I don’t. I 
ought to have done it sooner.” 

“Tt was not all your fault,” answered Mrs. 
Brainard. ‘‘ We did not understand one another. 
Perhaps we did not try much. But now —will 
you be my ‘Jeanie’ too?” 

And Jeannette’s answer was a loving, happy 
kiss, 


Have you 
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A SHORT SERMON. 


Tux little flower that heavenward springs 
And grasps the sun with leafy palm, 
In unpretending accents sings 
Life’s grandest psalm: 
We do not hope to reach the sky ; 
This only thrills each blossom-breast; 
It is our simple task to try, — 
Leave God the rest. 
Selected. 


Ir this world were our abiding-place, we might 
complain that it makes our bed so hard; but it is 
only our night-quarters on a journey, and who can 
expect home comforts ? — Persian. 


GOD’S GARDEN. 


Gop’s garden, — where tall lilies grow, 
Silver and golden and sweet, 
Where crimson roses only blow 
To shed their bloom at His feet, — 
Purple pansies, with hearts of fire, 
Violets bathed in their own perfume, — 
Amid the rainbow tangle of flowers 
Can a little herb find room? 


God’s garden, — where the thrushes sing 
Ere spring has yet begun, 
Where larks with dew upon the wing 
Rise warbling to the sun, 
Nightingales chant as day grows dim, 
Gayly glistens the humming-bird, — 
Through the choral notes of that great hymn 
Can a little wren be heard ? 


Herbs will sweeten the bleak hillside 
Where flowers can never grow ; 
Through winter frosts the wren will bide, 
And sing above the snow; 
And God accepts with tender love 
Their service true and sweet; 
Can nightingales or roses give 
An offering more complete? 
Selected. 


THE CORN AND THE LILIKS. 


Sap the corn to the lilies : 
“Press not near my feet; 
You are only idlers, — 
Neither corn nor wheat. 
Does one earn a living 
Just by being sweet?” 


Naught answered the lilies, 
Neither yea nor nay ; 

Only they grew sweeter 
All the livelone day ; 

And at last the Teacher 
Chanced to pass that way. 


While his tired disciples 
Rested at his feet, 

And the proud corn rustled, 
Bidding them to eat, 

“‘Children,’’ said the Teacher, 
“‘ The life is more than meat. 


“‘ Consider these lilies, — 
How beautiful they grow! 
_ Never king had such glory, 
Yet no toil they know.” 
Oh! happy were the lilies 
That he loved them so! 
Selected. 


OUR ILLUSTRATION. 
(Page 101.) 


Tus beautiful altar-piece by Lorenzo Lotto is 
said to be the largest work of his in existence, 
and is one of his best. It was painted in 1515 
for the church of San Bartolommeo in his native 
town, Bergamo. ‘One cannot think of anything 
more imposing and at the same time more stirring 
than this half-circle of saints with the Madonna in 
the centre, painted as if in a grand old columnal 
hall, with angels in the foreground and cherubim 
floating in the air.’’ We have interested our- 
selves to look up the saints here portrayed, and 
find among them Saint Barbara, Saint Dunstan, 
Saint James the Greater, Saint Catharine of 
Sienna, Saint Martin, and Saint Sebastian. Per- 
haps it will interest some of our readers to look 
up the curious traditions of these church saints. 
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Our Letter-Box. 


CorRECT answers to the enigmas have been 
received from Katharine H. Kendall, Effie and 
Pansy Rice, and Almira W. Bates. 


ENIGMA XXIV. 


I am composed of 44 letters. 

My 4, 39, 21, 36, is a part of the body. 

My 18, 30, 13, 33, 16, 10, is something which 
makes a big noise. 

My 7, 42, 1, 40, is a city on Lake Erie. 

My 44, 5, 41, 19, 25, is something that beats. 

My 6, 20, 8, is something very poor people do. 

My 16, 26, 9, 16, is the name of a State. 

My 31, 29, 22, 23, 42, 34, 11, is a name given 
to an old soldier. 

My 17, 27, 48, 19, 16, 12, 37, is a city on Lake 
St. Clair. 

My 15, 42, 32, 20, 2, is a bay in the eastern 
part of Wisconsin. 

My 3, 1, 35, is a metal that we used to obtain 
from Eneland. 

My 38, 12, 24, 20, is something you do when 
you do not wish to be seen. 

My 28, 16, 14, is an animal kept on a farm. 

My whole is a verse in the Bible. 

Lronarp F, DuRFEE. 
Aueusta, ME. 


ENIGMA XXYV. 


I am composed of 16 letters. 

My 15, 12, is a preposition. 

My 9, 14, 8, 5, 2, is a vehicle. 

My 15, 4, 8, 12, 13, 6, is a fruit. 

My 9, 10, 11, 4, 14, is a man’s garment, 
My 7, 4, 2, 16, is a bird. 

My 1, 3, is the opposite of to come. 
My whole is.a name revered by all. 


AutMIRA W. BatTEs, 10 years. 
CamBripGs, Mass. 


ENIGMA XXVI. 

I am composed of 19 letters. 

My 10, 18, 3, 15, 9, 7, is to force. 

My 14, 7, 4, 17, 12, 8, is the liquid principle of 
oils and fats, 

My 8, 5, 7, 17, 15, 16, 1, 13, is the apparent 
path of the sun. 

My 2, 6, 7, 16, 1, 19, 11, 8, 17, 4, 7, is having 
many names. 

My 3, 11, 16, 16, 18, is a saying. 

My 5, 18, 12, 16, 17, 19, 6, 4, 16, 17, 11, 12, is 
a constant succession. 

My whole is the name of a great Italian picture. 


Percy C. Grirrin, « 
Aucusta, Mer. 


BIBLE QUESTIONS ON ANIMALS. 

9. Wuar animals did David slay when a boy, 
and why ? 

10. What animal was instrumental in causing 
the death of Absalom 2 

11. What animals were prepared“in one day for 
“King Solomon and all who came unto his table”? 2 
What was provided besides these animals? What 


was the extent of Solomon’s dominion? What 
sort of a king was he? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 12. 

Enigma XXI. February. 3 

Enigma XXII. The grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ be with you all. Amen. 

Enigma XXIII. Open rebuke is better than 
secret love, 
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For Youngest Weavers, 


OUR BABY. 


BY DOROTHY DUDLEY. 


geee|UR BABY is a rollicking boy 

& of almost three summers, 
and a better boy could not 
be found between the At- 
lantic and Pacific Oceans, 
SS VC nancmoulics 
He is so good and so happy and so busy 
the long day through, that it is a pleasure 
to watch him; and when night comes he is 
always ready to go to his little bed. Then, 
in a twinkling, he is fast asleep, and so 
soundly that no noise or disturbance of the 
older children troubles him. 

Our Baby’s first request in the morning 
is for his ‘‘ lillie ’at” (little hat), and with 
that on he feels ready for anything, even 
if he is not dressed. 

His pet pastime is driving, and he will 
sit by the hour in his little wheelbarrow on 
the wide piazza, or under the nursery win- 
dow, driving ‘‘ tandem,” with two rocking- 
horses guided by two sets of reins. His 
reins are his constant companions, waking 
or sleeping. In the daytime, if they are 
not in use, they are held tight in his arms ; 
when he goes for a drive, they have to go 
too; and at. night they are carried by him 
regularly to bed.- And such good care as 
he takes of his horses! Sometimes when 
Mamma steps out on the piazza she sees 
oats all scattered about; at other times 
corn, where Baby has been feeding his 
steeds. And when he leaves them to go 
anywhere, he spends much time in fasten- 
ing them, so that he will be sure to find 
them when he comes back. 

But Baby is so fond of driving, that he 


will make a horse of anything where he. 


happens to be, — as two chairs, a foot-rest, 
the foot-board of a bed, or even a door- 
knob. Anything will do for reins, too, and 
strings are in constant demand. ‘They are 
found tied to every piece of furniture, — to 
the door-knobs, hammock, piazza-rail, and 
everything his little hands can reach. 

Baby loves to drive with a ‘‘really” 
horse, too, and is perfectly happy when he 
can be put into the carriage to go with papa 
ormamma. As they drive along the coun- 
try roads (for their summer home is in the 
country), it is amusing to hear his remarks. 
“ My ’orse,” he will say of every horse he 
sees. ‘* My two ’orses,” ‘* My cows,” ‘‘ My 
barns,” ‘* My doggie,” — calling everything 
his in the most satisfied way. Uncle Bert 
says Our Baby will never be so rich again, 
for now he owns everything he sees. 

Baby was very fond of an ‘express ” 
cart belonging to his sisters, which was too 
heavy for him to draw about; so one day 
a little cart, just right for him, was brought 


home, and that night he could hardly go to 
bed, he was so loath toleave it. He brought 
it in and tried every corner in the nursery 
before he found the right place for the 
‘¢stable’’; then, after spending a long time 
in tying it, he gave it a good-night kiss and 
was led away. 

If the cart had not been quite so big he 
would have wished to take it to bed with 
him; for many strange articles Mamma 
finds on his bed when she goes in the last 
thing at night to take a look at him, — a big 
hammer often, and sometimes with it a hand- 
ful of nails ; ashovel ; his little tooth-brush ; 
a picture-book or his last new shoes; at — 
times one of his sister’s dollies. 

Whenever Mamma calls from the window 
for one of the older children to do anything 
for her, Baby’s little voice’ comes up from 
his play, “ Z will, Mamma; /will.” He is 
very ambitious to do anything in his power, 
and if he can do it alone, will not let any 
one assist. One of his favorite expressions 
is, ‘I do it mylef,” and if anybody attempts 
to help, he has to try over again, to be 
sure he does it all alone. 

Our Baby often imagines himself some- 
body or something different from what he 
is. One morning, when he came into his 
Mamma’s bed, the first thing he said was, 
“Me Peanut!” “ Peanut” was the name 
of a very small dog in the village; so all 
that morning he was biting and barking 
and jumping round to be like ‘* Peanut.” 
Another day, when driving, he was a dog 
named ‘‘'Towser,” and kept reminding us 
to call him ‘‘ Towser.” Sometimes he is a 
little colt that runs away, sometimes a bird 
in a cage; and he loves to be a bear, and 
grow], and try to frighten us. 

A little while ago Our Baby had his pic- 
tures taken, and that was one of the times 
he was not good. He was having a beau- 
tiful ride in an electric car; and when he 
was taken out and up two flights of stairs 
and put in a chair and told to keep still, 
it was almost too much. Every time the 
photographer placed him in the chair he 
would straighten himself out and slide to 
the floor again. But by and by the man 
succeeded in gaining his attention with a 
little bird he had, and then the smiles 
chased themselves across his face so fast 
that it was difficult to seize a moment when 
he was sober enough to be taken. One of 
the proofs showed his broad smile and whole 
little row of even, white teeth. f 

Our Baby is very affectionate, — a great 
Mamma-boy. He is never so happy as when 
near Mamma, and he sometimes follows her 
about so closely that she calls him her 
** Little Shadow.” If she reads, he reads; 
if she writes, he wants a pencil and paper; 
and when she is sewing, he must have a 
needle and thread, and ‘‘ tow” (sew) too. 
When he speaks to his Mamma, he calls 
her ‘‘ Deares’” (Dearest) ; so we think he 
will be another ‘‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy.” 


i 
in 


Midd 
wali tH 


MADONNA AND SAINTS. 
Altar-piece by Lorenzo Lotto, in the Church of San Bartolommeo at Bergamo, Italy, 
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pen Leaves from Nature’s Book, 


BOTTOMLESS POND. 
BY M. L. COBB. 


Werk you ever on Cape Cod? And if so, have 
you noticed the shape of the little hills, —- well- 
rounded always, and sometimes so steep, even 
precipitous on one side, that you could well imagine 
a wall of rock rose underneath the scanty herbage 
or the pine woods that clothed it ? 

But no; those miniature mountains, all of them, 
are only huge heaps of sand, gravel, and boulders, 
brought down from our northern New England 
mountains thousands of years ago, as the geologists 
tell us. The great glacier that bore them along 
pushed its way up hill and down, from the frozen 
fields of Canada to the sea. It scored the rocky 
sides of Washington and Monadnock; with its 
heavy hand it smoothed over and rounded many 
a hill-top, leaving thé rocks as polished beneath 
as finest marble. At last, spreading out into the 
sea and reaching a warmer region, this mighty 
wall of ice slowly melted away, leaving at its 
edge the curving line of sand heaps which is Cape 
Cod, and the ocean shallows which run north to 
Newfoundland. 

Here and there, dotted about among these hills 
of drift, we find groups of lovely little lakes; and 
again, on the sides or tops of the hills, deep, well- 
rounded hollows, like bowls or tunnels. Some- 
times these are filled with water; sometimes, when 
more shallow, they form peat-swamps, whose fringe 
of huckleberry and bayberry bushes around the 
rim forms in autumn a brilliant frame for the little 
patch of blue water reflecting the sky. The 
geologists call these circular depressions “ kettle- 
holes.’ They say they are places where large 
pieces of ice, becoming covered by earth and 
stones, remained frozen much longer than the ice 
around them, and then, suddenly melting, left a 
deep hollow, giving way underneath the earth 
that covered them. 

The country people think these little ponds 
unfathomably deep, probably because near the 
shore they are usually filled with soft muck or 
peat which cannot be sounded. But in the centre, 
if you go out in a boat or on a raft, the bottom 
can sometimes be seen, deep down, but clear and 
covered with sand, One such pond there is, dear 
to memory, in the home of my childhood. To 
my childish eyes and imagination it seemed a mys- 
terious well, reaching down to the underground 
regions; for did they not cali it “No-bottom 
Pond” ? and were not the hills around its rim as 
steep as the crater of a voleano? What giant 
hand had scooped out and rounded this mighty 
bowl? 

The shallow peat-bogs, so common on the Cape, 
have also their charm. When children, though 
we were warned that it was a dangerous place for 
play, we were fascinated by the mysterious waters. 
If we fell in, we were told that it would be nearly 
impossible to get out, for the mud would suck us 
down into its depths; and I believed it after see- 
ing a horse that had fallen in sink deeper and 
deeper until he was nearly submerged, — when 
some one was bright enough to throw in and push 
under his feet a swath of new-mown hay, which 
gave the poor struggling creature a foothold, and 
by the help of a noose thrown round his neck he 
was pulled out, — a sorry-looking creature, all cov- 
ered with black mud. But we were attracted even 
by the sense of danger. We children liked to imi- 
tate the farmers whom we saw shovelling out the 


clear mud from the edges of the pool and spreading 
it in smooth, even masses upon the turf to dry. 
Before many hours the upper surface would begin 
to look brown and earthy. Then they took hoes 
or sharp-pointed sticks and drew grooves across 
the length and breadth of the nice brown ginger- 
bread. The drying process continued under the 
sun’s hot rays, and soon what was once black 
soft mud split apart in clean little cubes of brown 
peat, which were turned to dry on the under side 
also. Then, when perfectly dry, they. were shov- 
elled into carts or wheelbarrows and taken away 
to the peat-house, a division of the wood-shed, 
and made a valuable addition to the stock of fuel. 
Good on ironing days to the housekeeper was the 
store of peat. It made a hot, quick fire. How 
it glowed red and fiery, and what an aromatic 
smoke it gave forth! It makes one think of the 
Hebrides and the poor Highlanders there, for 
whom it is the ghief dependence for fuel. They 
too have their peat-swamps and their “ bottomless 
ponds,’’ and other relics of the great Ice Age. 


AN INDIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


(Editorial Correspondence of EVERY OTHER SUNDAY.) 

PASADENA, CAL., January 26, 1890. 
Dear Reapers or Every OrHer Sun- 
pay,— What would you think of walking to 
church, as I have done this midwinter Sunday, 
through groves of orange trees and avenues of 
palms, listening to the sweet songs of the meadow- 
larks and passing by gardens filled with calla lilies 
and roses in full bloom? It has been as mild as 
a day in the middle of May would be in New 
England. Yet in full sight of the lovely valley 
in which Pasadena (the Valley’s Crown) is sit- 


‘uated are ranges of snow-clad mountains that rise 


to the height of twelve thousand feet. It is 
indeed a strange country, full of all kinds of sur- 
prises. My first surprise on reaching the church 
building this morning came from seeing the 
bicycles on which some of the boys had ridden to 
Sunday-school. I had often seen near Boston, on 


_a pleasant Sunday, a good many boys and young 


men riding away from church on their steel horses ; 
but here the bicycles had brought the Pasadena 
lads over the long, wide avenues of their city to 
the pretty church edifice where they attended 
Sunday-school. A second surprise came when 
I saw nearly the entire Sunday-school enter the 
church to attend the morning service. And for a 
third time I had a pleasant surprise when, after 
church, the young lady organist greeted me as an 
acquaintance; for it seems she had been a mem- 


. ber of our delightful Unitarian Sunday-School 


Union in Boston. 
It was not, however, of these things that I sat 
down to write you. A Sunday-school in Pasadena 


is very much like a Sunday-school in Newton, or 


Melrose, or anywhere else in our dear New Eng- 
land. But a week ago I had the novel experience 
of going to an Indian Sunday-school just outside 
the city of Tucson (pronounced Too-son) in the 
Territory of Arizona. We had taken an early 
lunch, and enjoyed in the first part of. the after- 
noon a drive over the city, — through long streets 
of the one-story adobe or mud houses so common 
in that region, — past the dwellings of Mexi- 


cans and Chinamen, and along the fertile valley 


just outside the city limits, in which were the 
vegetable gardens looking as green as a North 
Cambridge market garden .in early June. Then 
out on the sandy plain, where nothing seemed to 
grow but mesquite bushes and greasewood shrubs, 
with here and there a patch of strange-looking 


cactus plants, we were shown some new planta- 
tions on which the owners were making the desert 
to blossom as the rose by digging deep wells and 
filling large reservoirs with water to irrigate the 
fields. Returning to the city, our friends stopped 
with us at the large building of the Indian Indus- 
trial School. 1t was the hour of the afternoon 
session of the Sunday-school, and we were cor- 
dially invited to go into the chapel. The pupils 
were all Indians of the tribes of the Pimas and 
the Papagos, — about forty boys and nearly as 
many girls ranging in age from nine to fourteen. 
They were neatly dressed, some of the girls wear- 
ing, as we were afterward told, dresses which 
they had themselves made. The exercises of the 
Sunday-school consisted of recitations and sing- 
ing, with a prayer by the superintendent. ‘The 
hymns sung. were selected by the pupils, who 
were asked each time what they would like to 
sing. ~ They all joined heartily in the singing, 
which seemed to give them as much pleasure as it 
afforded the visitors. ‘The recitations that fol- 
lowed were concert exercises, the whole school 
repeating the One Hundredth Psalm and the Ten 
Commandments without missing a single word, 
though I noticed that the superintendent (a min- 
ister, too) slipped once before getting through the 
last commandment. One or two of the visitors 
were then asked to speak to the school. I confess 
to having had a very queer feeling when I rose 
to talk to these Indian children. How should I 
make them understand what I wanted to say? 
All I could do was to make my little speech in 
the simplest words I could think of. My hearers 
gave the best attention that a speaker could desire, 
and seemed to know what was said to them. One 
thing, however, they did not know; and that was, 
that a Unitarian minister was addressing a Pres- 
byterian Sunday-school, for the Tucson Indian 
School is supported largely by the Presbyterian 
churches of the North. These churches are doing 
on a large scale what our Unitarian churches are 
doing in a small way for the Crow Indians in 
Montana. Their school in Tucson is an Industrial 
School. Along with their school studies and their 
moral and religious training, these Indian chil- 
dren are taught to do useful work. The girls 
are instructed in sewing, cooking, and general 
housework, while the boys learn gardening and 
carpentering, and a variety of other industrial 
pursuits. Such mission work as this is the best 
kind of philanthropy for churches and Sunday- 
schools to engage in; and I am sure the boys and 
girls of the Tucson Industrial School will grow 
up into self-supporting, useful, and helpful men 
and women. — 

You would have been interested to hear these 
children sing —as they did at my request — one 
of their Indian songs in their native tongue. It 
was like the murmuring of the pines in the forest, 
in low and somewhat melancholy tones. ‘This 
low tone of voice is characteristic of these Indian 
children. When they first come to the school, 
the teachers often have great difficulty in hearing 
them. One teacher told me that once, when she 
had been speaking to her pupils in her ordinary 
tone of voice, one of the boys asked her to please 
not to speak so loud! I hardly need say how 
different this is from the way in which American 
boys and girls usually speak. 

After the school was dismissed, one of the 
girls sat down and played for us some hymn 
tunes on the little reed-organ, her face wreathed 
with smiles as we nodded our praise of her 
performance. 

Your editorial friend, 
Henry G. SPAULDING. 
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LETTERS TO THE “VIM CLUB.” 
No. 15. 
In Paris: Grand Opera House, ete. 


My Dear Vins, — After sight-seeing all day 
one is supposed to be tired enough to go to bed 
and rest, but as I have told you, Paris is a poor 
place to sleep in. Mr. B. came in while we were 
resting to say that he had secured a fine box seat 
at the Grand Opera House, which, you know, 
is the largest theatre in the world, and covers 
nearly three acres. 

It would never do to visit Paris and not see it ; 
yet what could I do with only a rusty black 
bonnet, which had seen hard service in England, 
Scotland, Switzerland, Holland, and Belgium? 
T could not attend the theatre with a fine young 
gentleman. It required but a few moments to 
decide, and out I went into the street again, and 
purchased a few articles to make an evening 
bonnet. In just thirty minutes it was on your 
President's head, and declared by observers to 
be a “love of a bonnet.” 

The play was not especially attractive, and the 
audience not as gay as usual, as it was not the 
fashionable season ; but what cared we for that ? 
Our snug little box was in a fine position, where 
we could see and hear everything. With the 
brilliant lights flashing and dancing upon the 
mirrors, and the fine paintings with exquisite 
carvings, and groups of little children carrying 
musical instruments, what cared we for people or 
fine clothes ? 

I wish you could see the fine Grand Foyer, 
which is one hundred and seventy-five feet long ; 


I should like to spend hours there examining it, 


in detail. Between the acts the men do not go 
out and leave the ladies alone, as they do in 
America, but both ledies and gentlemen leave 
their seats and take a grand promenade; it is all 
like fairy-land; and when a little bell tinkles 
once, to give you warning, yon walk toward your 
box leisurely, until the second bell strikes, when 
the audience are expected to be quietly seated, 
and the play gues on. 

I think the members of the Vim Club would 
laugh if they could see the claqueuwrs, or hired 
applauders. Just imagine, if you can, two long 
rows of the best seats in the house given up to 
gentlemen in full evening dress, who are regularly 
hired to applaud at the right time and place. It 
is very droll; but I think I prefer the spontaneous 
applause of an American audience. 

This theatre, like all others abroad, is under 
the control of the national government. 

The next day we visited La Conservatoire 
Nationale to see the machinery. We found it 
wonderfully interesting. Fancy seeing every- 
thing in the form of a timepiece, from a sun-dial 
to the latest French clock! The collection of 
chronometers was very wonderful. Any boy or 
girl who is interested in machinery should never 
leave Paris without visiting this museum. While 


we were looking at some very quaint telegraphic 


instruments, we were surprised to hear a voice 
say, in good American English, “ How are you? ”’ 
and looking up discovered another Boston friend, 
who at last accounts was “doing ’’ Scotland. 

As we wished to try Paris in all its phases, we 
decided to lunch at a café which Mr. G 
assured us he had discovered, although he had 
only been in Paris a few hours. After a hearty 
lunch we visited the Roman baths, and then took 
our first drive. on the famous Bois de Boulogne, 


_ which was formerly a game preserve of twenty- 


two hundred and fifty acres, and is now a 


grand park under the control of the municipal 
government. 

Imagine now an immense Boulevard, with six 
rows of carriages going each way, and plenty of 
room for pedestrians and horses besides. Every 
available thing in the shape of a turnout could be 
seen. It was great fun, especially when we all 
took turn in trying to interpret the remarks of 
our coachman, whose rapid French was made 
even thicker by a quid of tobacco in his mouth. 

It is a charming drive, and justly popular. It 
is really cheaper to drive than to walk in Paris, 
especially if you have but one pair of American 
boots, and cannot be persuaded to wear French 
ones. 

The Parisians have another fine custom which 
I wish American horse-car and omnibus com- 
panies could be prevailed upon to adopt. 
Whenever a bus is full, a little card is hung 
out at the rear with the word ‘‘Complet” in 
large letters. Consequently, passengers are not 
compelled to pay for seats which they do not 
have, nor do they strain muscles and nerves by 
hanging on to a leather strap. When you are 
very tired, and wish to reach a certain point in 
Paris, it is sometimes vexatious to see half a 
dozen buses pass you with the fateful little word 
hanging outside; but you can always take a cab, 
and need never be imposed upon if you will 
carefully examine the tariff cards for carriage 
hire. 

After returning from our drive, we went into 
the famous church of St. Roche and listened to 
some excellent music; then back to our hotel, 
where we rested until evening, when our Boston 
friends called upon us, and we had a most delight- 
ful time comparing notes and exhibiting souvenirs 
of travel which we had collected for friends in 
America. 

This is indeed ‘‘ dear, delightful Paris,” and 
I wish I had our entire club with me. 

Affectionately your President, 
Kate Tannatr Woops. 


EASTER EXERCISE. 
ARRANGED BY MARY L. COBB. 


SCRIPTURE. 


y O, the winter is past; the rain is over and 
gone; the flowers appear on the earth: the 
time of the singing of birds is come. 


RECITATION. 


Almost time for the pretty white daisies 
Out of their sleep to awaken at last, 

And over the meadows, with grasses and clover, 
To bud and to blossom and grow so fast. 


Almost time for the buttercups yellow, 

The ferns and the flowers, the roses and all, 
To waken from slumber, and merrily hasten 

To gladden our hearts at the Spring’s first call. 


Almost time for the skies to grow bluer, 
And breezes to soften, and days to grow long, 
For eyes to grow brighter, and hearts to grow gladder, 
And Earth to rejoice in her jubilant song. 


Almost time for the sweetest of seasons, — 
Nearer it comes with each new-born day. 

And soon the smile of the beautiful Spring-time 
Winter’s cold shadows will chase away. 


HYMN. 6s & ds. 


Lo! the heavens are breaking 
Pure and bright above ; 
Life and light, awaking, 
Murmur, “God is love, God is love.” 


See the streamlet bounding 
Through the vale and wood; 

Hear its ripples, sownding, 
Murmur, “ God is good.” 


Music now is ringing 
Through the shady grove ; 

Feathered songsters, singing, 
Warble, “ God is love.” 


Wake, my heart, and, springing, 
Spread thy wings above, 
Soaring still, and singing, 
“ God is ever good, God is good.” 


SCRIPTURE. 


And this is life eternal, that they should know 
Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom 
Thou hast sent. 


RECITATION. 


In Heavenly Love abiding, 
No change my heart shall fear; 
And safe is such confiding, 
For nothing changes here. 
The storm may roar without me, 
My heart may low be laid ; 
But God is round about me, 
And can I be dismayed # 


Green pastures are before me, 
Which yet I have not seen; 
Bright skies will soon be o’er me 
Where the dark clouds have been. 
My hope I cannot measure, 
My path to life is free ; 
My Saviour has my treasure, 
And he will walk with me. 


HYMN. ‘7s & 6s. 


Night-long the flock had wandered 
All homeless and forlorn ; 
But their Shepherd sought and found them 
On a snowy winter morn. 
And now he guides them homeward 
With gentle voice and hand, 
Even as ours will guide us 
To his fold in the Better Land. 


SCRIPTURE. 


This is the day which the Lord hath made; we 
will rejoice and be glad in it. 


RECITATION. 


That Easter-tide with joy was bright, 
The sun shone out with fairest light, 

When, to their longing eyes restored, 
The Apostles saw their risen Lord. 


Jesu, the King of gentleness, 

Do thou thyself our hearts possess, 
That we may give thee all our days 
The tribute of our grateful praise. 


HYMN. 7s. 


Christ the Lord is risen again ; 

Christ hath broken every chain. 

Hark ! angelic voices cry, 

Singing evermore on high, 
Alleluia ! 


Thou hast conquered in the fight, 

Thou hast brought us life and light; 

Now no more can death appall, 

Now no more the grave enthrall. 
Alleluia ! 


SCRIPTURE. 


And as they were afraid, and bowed down thi ir 
faces to the earth, they said unto them, Why seek 
ye the living among the dead? He is not here, 
but is risen. 


RECITATION. 


Oh! joy to Mary first allowed, 

When roused from weeping o’er his shroud, 
By his own calm, soul-soothing tone, 
Breathing her name as still his own! 


Joy to the faithful three renewed, 

As their glad errand they pursued ! 
Happy who so Christ’s word convey 
That he may meet them on their way ! 
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So is it still to holy tears, 

In lonely hours, Christ risen appears ; 

In social hours who Christ would see 

Must turn all tasks to charity. - 


EY NIN SS TS: 


But the Lord is risen to-day, 

Christ hath brought us life again; 

Wherefore let us all rejoice, 

Singing loud, with cheerful voice, 
Hallelujah ! 


Let us keep high festival 

On this most blessed day of days, 

When God his mercy showed to all; 

Our Sun is risen with brightest rays. 
Hallelujah! 


SCRIPTURE. 


I give unto them eternal life, and no one shall 
take them from out my hands. 


RECITATION. 


Safe as yon angelic bands, 

Safe as Gabriel where he stands, 
Safe as if around thy brow 
Wreathed the crown of glory now, 
And thy feet already trod 

The celestial mount of God! 
Nothing can his love divide 

From the soul for which he died. 


HYMN. 6s & ds. 


Glory be to Jesus ! 
Tell what he hath done; 
Sound aloud the praises 
Of the Blessed One! 
Bind, O bind the laurels 
Round the Vietor’s brow ! 
He who conquered for us 
Conquers 7m us now. 


SCRIPTURE. 


When thou liest down, thou shalt not be afraid ; 
yea, thou shalt lie down, and thy sleep shall be 
sweet. 


RECITATION. 


Light! though the darkness, like a falling mantle, 
Foldeth thee round. 

Light! though thro’ the valley strange and lonely 
No path is found. r 

Though sound and sense may fail, and fears affright, 

Still at the evening-time it shall be light. 


O trembling soul, be glad! Earth hath no sorrow 
But Heaven can heal. 

The garish sunbeams ofttimes hide more beauty 
Than they reveal. 

Beyond yon gathering storm the sky is bright; 

Fear not, at evening-time it shall be light. 


HYMN. 8s & “7s. 


Light of those whose dreary dwelling 

Borders on the shades of death, 
Rise on us, thyself revealing, 

Rise, and chase the clouds beneath. 
Thou, of life and light creator, 

In our deepest darkness rise ; 
Scatter all the night of nature, 

Pour the day upon our eyes. 


Still. we wait for thine appearing; 
Life and joy thy beams impart, 
Chasing all our fears, and cheering 
Every meek and contrite heart. 
Save us, in thy great compassion, 
O thou God of peace and love! 
Give the knowledge of salvation, 
. Fix our hearts on things above. 


“My yoke is easy and my burden is light.” Why? 
Because love renders sacrifice easy ; and if we love 
our neighbor as Christ loved us, we will rejoice that 
it is permitted us to give our goods, our lives, and 
all that we have for others; and we will account the 
renunciation of pleasures in which this world de- 


lights, as but an easy yoke and a light burden. — 
Richard T, Ely. : 


Every Other Sunday. 


Ceachers’ Department. 


Tue Teachers’ Meeting at Channing Hall on Sat- 
urday, January 25, was conducted by Mrs. Fanny B. 
Ames, whose topic was the Parable of the Sower. 

Mrs. Ames said, in beginning her lesson, that Mr. 
Savage treated his audience as Biblical critics, Mr. 
Winkley as young scholars; she should meet them 
as a body of teachers. In pursuance of this course, 
before taking up the day’s subject, she gave some 
suggestions on the nature of the child-mind, and 
the best way of handling the topics which are to be 
presented for its absorption. 

In taking up these Bible stories she would not 
have any critical analysis of them made to the child, 
since childhood is not the age of reason, but of 
imagination; and we must use this faculty which is 
at our disposal in order to reach the child’s feelings, 
which in turn will affect the will. To show the 
power of stories which rouse the imagination, Mrs. 
Ames said that, in trying to impress a needed rebuke 
of a child’s fault, it is never well to preach or talk 
directly about the evil of such wrongdoing, but 
rather to draw the thought of the child away at first 
from the object aimed at by means of stories, — 
parables drawn from facts outside their own experi- 
ences, from distant sources rather than those near 
at hand, — and in this way one can best accomplish 
what is desired. There is nothing so powerful in 
education as stories; all the written disquisitions on 
slavery could not have roused the world as did the 
story of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” In Jesus’ teaching 
the stories are parables. Swedenborg felt this 
truth also; it forms the basis of his law of corre- 
spondences, — the relation between the material 
thing and the spiritual truth. To illustrate how one 
figures forth the other, Mrs. Ames said that, had one 
the opportunity to watch the workings of the brain 
of Shakspeare, he woul see molecules moving to 
and fro; he would see simply motion. But the man 
who understands Shakspeare has something akin to 
Shakspeare in his thought, and really knows more 
of him than does the physicist. And this is the way 
we see the Divine mind. We can see in nature the 
movement of the forces of the material world; but 
if we have that in ourselves which is akin to God, 
we understand Him better than by any study of 
outward forces, however fascinating that study may 
be. A thousand impressions drawn from the senses 
are laid up in our minds, and by and by they begin 
to stand for something in that other world of spiritual 
forces. The teacher can always depend on the 
child having this faculty ; it is a part of the human 
mind, as much as the mathematical or any other 
faculty, and the aim should be to draw out the hid- 
den truth. Never tell it to the child; let it come to 
him with the charm of discovery, and it is enduringly 
his. 

In taking up the parable of the Sower, the speaker 
reviewed the time and place of this parable, telling 
how Jesus sat in the boat looking out on the field 
near by, with its productive yield, its thorny and 
rocky spots, and its well-beaten path made by the 
villagers coming to the shore. How like our souls 
this field, with its hardened parts, its shallow soil, 
its entangling thorns, yet how unlike, in that we 
can make our souls of whatever receptive capacity 
we wish! The hard spots in our hearts may be 
shown to be due to various causes, — to idle thoughts 
passing to and fro with continuous tread, to lazi- 
ness, to indifference, —and each of these differing 
conditions may be ours on different days. Some- 
times we are preoccupied, and do not receive what 
we should; again, busied with too many things. 
We are open to the criticism implied in the remark, 
“Very few people. think of anything; they are 
always thinking of something else.” 

The Greek word “good” means the capacity for 
ideals and persistency of purpose. What we want 
is this goodness; we want devotion and concentra- 
tion of thought. The various seeds planted can be 
compared to moral qualities, and the outgrowth of 


a seed represented by the lives of great people or 
in great institutions. 

Make the child develop these facts and compari- 
sons; let him be trained to express his inward 
thoughts, however crudely he may express them. 

In closing, Mrs. Ames said that teachers must not 
be impatient for too speedy a liarvest for their toil. 
It is theirs to drop the seed, and they must be con- 
tent to let it lie. To another, perhaps, is given the 
ripening of the fruit. 


Tue Channing Hall Talk announced for Febru- 
ary 1 was postponed till the 8th, when the subject 
for the earlier date, “Christ and his Transfigura- 
tion,” was taken up by Rev. F. B. Hornbrooke. 

The speaker said that it is not probable that the 
feeling of Jesus concerning his work, or that of the 
disciples in regard to it, went on in the same orderly 
way in which it is represented in the Gospels. It 
has become compact by time, as light words dropped 
may have peculiar significance imparted to them 
by after events. At the time of this event there 
seems little doubt that Christ believed himself to 
be the Messiah, — the suffering Messiah, if not the 
conquering one; and to have confirmation from 
without of this inner feeling, he asked Peter whom 
men said he was, and doubtless reaped much comfort 
from his answer. " 

In regard to this story of the Transfiguration, it 
is useless to compare one account with another. 
We must regard this event very much as we regard 
the story of the Temptation, —a picture of what 
happened not once or twice in the life of Jesus, but 
many times. These events are merely symbolic 
narratives, and never happened in the actual form 
in which they are told. There are epochs in every 
one’s life; but their occurrence does not preclude 
any further experience in any one direction. This 
is not the only manifestation of the glory of Jesus, ~ 
— not always recorded, but put here in one single 
event. It is of little use, therefore, to try to make 
the conflicting accounts of this conform. It is of 
little consequence to us whether it was an actual 
objective event which occurred just as the Gospel 
says, a dream of Peter’s, or a vision of the three 
apostles. We have here an account which presents 
in a pictorial form the dawning consciousness of 
Jesus as to his relation to the law and the prophets, 
which were to be fulfilled in him. 

The vital question to us is not how it happened, 
but, Does the thing which is told us here reveal a 
law which is possible in the life of every human 
being? Mr. Hornbrooke showed that this was true — 
of man to-day, —that to every one of us may come 
that moment of supreme exaltation when the best 
and highest that is within may show forth and 
transfigure us. To only a few of our friends may 
that vision be given, those who know us best, as in 
the case of Jesus this glory was not manifested to 
the multitude. One may not always live up to this 
supreme moment; but it shows the latent possibili- 
ties within, and in this lie joy and comfort. It was 
a comfort to these disciples in many a dark and 
trying day to recall the transfiguration of Jesus ; 
it may be equally a comfort to us all, when discour- 
aged, to recall our own times of spiritual exaltation. 
The speaker felt that such possibilities were a saving 
power to us, and that woe would be the portion of 
the man to whom such experiences were unknown. 
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